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Angola 


Of the far-flung Portuguese Empire won by a series 
of bold maritime ventures in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, there remain but a few scattered 
possessions in Africa and Asia. The Province of 
Angola in West Africa is today Portugal’s largest over- 
seas territory, covering an area of 481,000 square 
miles—14 times that of continental Portugal. Its capi- 
tal, Luanda, with a multiracial population of 165,000, 
is the third-largest Portuguese city. 

It was Diogo Cao, discoverer of the mighty Congo 
River (which he named Zaire), who first sailed along 
the whole length of the Angolan sea front. Portugal’s 
sovereignty over the coastal strip was formally as- 
serted by the padrdo (stone cross) he erected in 1483 
near the site of Porto Alexandre. The Zaire River 
became noted in the early history of Portuguese- 
Angolan contacts because of the Portuguese attempts 
to maintain diplomatic relations with the wily po- 
tentates of Negro kingdoms along the lower course of 
the river. The Congo continues to play a significant 
role in Angolan life; for it cuts off from the main 
body of the country a portion situated north of the 
estuary—the Cabinda enclave, some 2,800 square 
miles of steaming, tangled, equatorial rain forest. 


SLAVE TRADE. Sao Paulo de Loanda (Luanda) 
was founded in 1575. For almost three centuries there- 


after Angola was known to the rest of the world 
mainly as an excellent source of slaves for the rich 
sugar plantations already established in Brazil, the 
West Indies, and North America. The steady stream 
of slave traffic across the Atlantic to the Brazilian 
markets cemented the economic interdependence of 
the two Portuguese possessions. In consequence, when 
the Dutch attempted to wrest from Portugal its en- 
viable New World colony, they also tried to secure 
its African counterpart. Dutch occupation of Angola 
did not last beyond seven years, 1641 to 1648, but 
Angola’s economic and administrative subordination 
to Brazil was not broken until 1822, when Brazil pro- 
claimed its independence from Portugal. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. Thenceforth a handful of 
settlers and traders slowly discovered that Angola 
had resources other than human muscle and began 
to develop them. The slave trade was officially abol- 
ished in 1836. In 1840-70 explorers such as Joaquim 
Rodrigo Graca, Alexandre Serpa Pinto, Hermen- 
gildo Brito Capelo, and Roberto Ivens pushed into 
Angola’s wilderness to emerge on the other side of 
the Dark Continent, having connected Portuguese 
West and East Africas. A column of Boers from 
southwestern Africa, upon their trek to new horizons, 
crossed the border into southern Angola and staged 
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a brief attempt to set up another Boer republic. After 
the Berlin Conference (1884-85), the building of 
railroads was started. The first line in the north was 
an ambitious project aimed at transcontinental rail 
connection of the Atlantic and Indian Ocean sea- 
boards. It got as far as the present trunk from Luanda 
to Malange. 

Benguela, an old trading center, and Mocamedes, 
peopled by a nucleus of immigrants from Brazil, also 
became ocean heads of rail lines. However, the shal- 
lowness of Benguela Bay resulted in a shift to nearby 
Lobito, which is the best natural harbor of West 
Africa, and today its railroad provides through con- 
nection with the Belgian Katanga and carries yearly 
a heavy volume of copper, cobalt, and manganese ore. 
But the line is still called the Benguela Railway. 

‘The advance of the “iron horse,” indispensable for 
the consolidation of the straggling settlements in the 
back country and for thwarting German plans to in- 
corporate Angola into a gigantic Mittel-Afrika do- 
main, was made difficult by the nature of the local 
terrain. The coastal lowland is only a narrow strip, 
slightly more than 100 miles at its widest, just south- 
east of the capital. From sea level the ground ascends 
to about 1,000 feet to form a narrow subplateau step, 
which rises again to a second subplateau, averaging 
3,500 feet in height. The rise is gentle in the north 
but abrupt in the center and south. Beyond this a 
superposed series of tablelands rises to still higher 
elevations (4,000—7,000 feet) before falling away to 
the east. 

The main urban communities away from the coast 
have grown up on these high interior plateaus. ‘They 
are Nova Lisboa, scheduled at one time to be the seat 
of government; Sa de Bandeira, the metropolis of the 
south; and Silva Porto. Here also, on several high- 
lying savanna-covered districts studded with patches 
of light forest, is the densest concentration of native 
rural population. 


FARMING. In these central uplands, which form 
the Angolan watershed between the Congo and the 
Zambezi, an average annual rainfall of 25-60 inches 
and an average annual temperature of 69° F. favor 
the raising by European settlers of middle-latitude 
vegetables and fruits. Ninety per cent of African-pro- 
duced maize (corn), the king Angolan export crop by 
tonnage, is grown too in this mountainous belt. Beans, 
groundnuts (peanuts), castor seed, manioc (cassava), 
and rice are other staples that are collected by Por- 


tuguese middlemen established near the railroad for 
shipment by sea to Western Europe. 

Elsewhere in Angola, despite the network of 
streams, water is often hard to come by. Dry river 
beds are a common sight. Droughts are frequent. In 
the barren environment of the south, the Cunene 
River alone stands out as a life-giving force. Near 
Mocamedes small but famous centenary olive groves 
—‘‘a bit of beloved Portugal” to every Portuguese 
Angolan—subsist only because their deep roots draw 
on ground water near the Bero River. Even north- 
ward along the littoral, semiaridity due to a combina- 
tion of cold ocean currents and parched winds per- 
sists a good deal of the year. ‘The dry season lasts from 
May to October. Sisal, an undemanding plant, grows 
well in several coastal locations, but the large sugar 
estates near the Catumbela River and near Porto 
Amboim cannot survive the rainless spell without 
irrigation. 

The country behind Luanda is more favored. It is 
humid and warm enough for the cultivation of typi- 
cally tropical crops: oil palm, coconut palm, cotton, 
and, above all, coffee, which exceeds in value every 
other Angolan product. In 1954, coffee exports 
amounted to 47 million dollars, or 45 per cent of the 
total export trade. 


COFFEE AFFLUENCE. The income from coffee 
exports (two-thirds of which are bought by the United 
States) is transforming Luanda into a teeming city 
that boasts of a record house-building rate. The con- 
tinuous expansion in acreage under coffee has given 
rise to a great demand inland for American-made 
tractors, jeeps, and automobiles, most of which come 
in on American ships via the port of Luanda. The 
urgent need to improve connections between the 
coffee farms and the railheads has also prompted the 
Angolan government to initiate a vast road-building 
program, with the assistance of private American 
technicians, and construct a new rail line directed 
toward the Uige plateau, the main area of coffee 
production. 

Some of the present display of affluence in the 
capital will obviously be short-lived. World prices 
for coffee on the 1952-54 level cannot last. But 
strengthened by these years of prosperity after decades 
of lean earnings, Angola should be able to consolidate 
today’s gains into a more stable framework upon 
which to base a healthy development. The new, care- 
fully elaborated Six-Year (1953-58) Joint Develop- 
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ment Plan for Portugal and Its Overseas Terri- 
tories aims at better utilization of existing resources, 
further expansion of transport facilities, and closer 
human settlement. 


PORTUGUESE IMMIGRATION. Depopulated by 
the former slave trade, Angola still has fewer than 
four million African inhabitants and has, thus, an 
average density of eight persons per square mile— 
a low figure even for Africa. Until recent years the 
European population rose unimpressively. But it has 
now reached a total of some 100,000 persons. In the 
immediate postwar years some impecunious Portu- 


guese, having sold their last possessions at home to pay 
the ocean fare, arrived in Angola only to discover 
that a minimum of capital was a prerequisite to open- 
ing tracts of virgin land, and that local industry had 
not progressed enough to absorb every good will. 
Tales of their hardships have not helped the cause of 
independent European immigration. 

Yet metropolitan Portugal has a population in- 
crease of 40,000-50,000 people a year, a sizable pro- 
portion of whomcan never hope to secure an adequate 
means of subsistence in their native land. The most 
logical outlet for these people would seem to be one 
of Portugal’s overseas territories. 
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Assisted immigration of selected Portuguese farm- 
ers into Angola is a major objective of the Six-Year 
Plan. The model settlement at Cela has been a work- 
ing reality since 1952. Eight thousand families are 
to be similarly established in the cattle country of 
the south to till their own holdings in various parts 
of the Cunene Valley. The rail line from Mocamedes 
is being extended to that end, and the barrage at 
Matala, now under construction, is intended to sup- 
ply irrigation water to thousands of arable acres. An- 
other agricultural scheme is under study for the lower 
Cuanza Valley. Assisted African resettlement is in 
progress at Caconda and Damba. 


INDUSTRIES. What of other Angolan potentiali- 
ties? Diamond fields at Dundo (Lunda), a continua- 
tion of the Belgian Congo diamond-bearing grounds 
in the Kasai, have been exploited intensively since 
1917 by the Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, and 
diamonds now are the country’s second export in 
value—1z2 million dollars in 1954, or 11 per cent of 
the total export trade. Manganese ore is mined along 
the Luanda-Malange railroad. Some copper, zinc, 
gold, mica, limestone, and asphalt deposits are being 
intermittently worked. Extensive phosphate deposits 
have been surveyed to the north of the capital, with 
the assistance of International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration geologists, for possible conversion into fer- 
tilizers, which are badly needed for the impoverished 
topsoil of Portugal and many leached areas of Angola 
itself. 

So far, however, the subsoil of Angola appears poor 
in both metals and minerals. The depths of the ad- 
joining sea, in contrast, contain infinite bounty. 

In the last five years the fishing industry has made 
enormous strides. Like the coffee crop in the north, 
the fish harvest in the south has meant prosperity for 
many local folk. By temperament and experience the 
Portuguese is well fitted to earn his living from the 
ocean. Flotillas of fishing boats daily bring their catch 
of sardines, mackerel, or tuna to the processing plants 
at Mocamedes, Benguela, Porto Alexandre, Baia 
Farta, and Baia dos Tigres to be transformed into 
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fish meal, fish manure, fish oil, and canned fish. The _ potential of the first great hydroelectric plant, located 
United States buys two-thirds of the fish-meal exports at Mabubas. The barrage at Biopio, which is to 
and some of the canned fish. Sun-dried fish is shipped _— generate 38 million kilowatts for the Lobito-Ben- 
to interior Africa’s native markets, where proteins _guela area, will not begin to function until the end 
are scarce. of 1957. The largest plant, at Matala, with a prospec- 
Another harvest from the sea is salt, obtained in tive output of 59 million kilowatts, is barely in its 
salines established all along the coast, much of which _ initial stages. When completed, it should permit the 
goes to the Belgian Congo. development of meat processing for export from the 
New industries developing in urban localities in- | SA de Bandeira region and might contribute to the 
clude the making of cement and fibro-cement, aimed _ success of karakul-pelt production recently started in 
at avoiding costly imports from Europe; the extract- _ the southwest. 
ing of edible and industrial oils; and textile weaving. A bright star of hope for Angola is the discovery 
Present extension of the Malange railroad toward in April, 1955, of economically exploitable oil at 
Cassange (Lui) should open additional areastocotton _—_ Benfica, near Luanda. Systematic drilling to evaluate 
cultivation and increase exports of raw fiber to Por- _ available reserves is still going on, but contracts have 
tugal’s textile industry while also feeding local mills. _ already been signed, between the Portuguese govern- 
ment and the Belgian financial interests that under- 
MOTIVE POWER. Other than this, manufacturing _ took the initial prospecting, for the formation of an 
is still on a small scale, catering mainly toimmediate _—_ exploiting company with a capital of 32 million dol- 
consumer needs. One factor that has slowed the de- _lars and the construction of a petroleum refinery to 
velopment of secondary industries is the shortage of _ treat five hundred thousand to one million tons of 
cheap motive power. Angola has no good-quality crude oil annually. The refinery, to be completed in 
coal. Production of electric energy has increased in 1958, will be the second largest in sub-Saharan Africa 
recent years, but the demand in the capital city is (the largest is at Durban in the Union), and the very 
already outstripping the installed 19-million-kilowatt _ first to draw on its own raw materials. It is hoped that 
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it may satisfy a considerable share of the demand for 
liquid fuels in both Angola and the Belgian Congo. 


LONG-TERM PROBLEMS. The upswing in the 
national economy of Portugal, which has enabled it 
to invest more than 100 million dollars in Angola’s 
share of the Six-Year Plan, was not achieved without 
sacrifice. The Portuguese citizen at home and over- 
seas had to bear the burden of high taxes and accept 
a certain amount of restriction of his individual 
freedom. 

Perhaps the long-term expansion in Angola is pro- 
ceeding more slowly than some may wish. A partial 
relaxation of red tape should be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. On the other hand, no one is likely to disagree 
in good faith with a statement made recently by 
Oliveira Salazar before the Central Committee of the 
Portuguese National Union: “Those who tend to 
criticize the steps we have taken in the pursuit of our 
goals, should also appraise conscientiously the results 
we have attained.” 

Some visitors have sharply denounced the generally 
low standard of living and of native educational 
facilities in Portuguese Africa, lower than in neigh- 
boring Belgian and British territories. A more objec- 
tive point of view would be arrived at by keeping in 
mind that income levels have always stood low, even 
in Portugal itself, and that only 45 years ago four out 
of five persons in the mother country could not read 
or write because the state revenue did not provide 
enough schools. It is not altogether fair to expect 
faster economic or educational progress in an African 
province than at home. 

Another of Angola’s problems is “forced labor.” 
No one who has lived side by side with the ordinary 
African fails to realize that the incentive of larger 
material gain for more work does not operate in his 
natural milieu with the same force that it does for 
the worker in temperate climes, whose attitude has 
been influenced by a long industrial experience. Re- 
forms in the Angolan system of recruitment are in 
sight, but in many cases the decision to eliminate re- 
cruited labor may be equivalent to bringing regional 
development to a standstill because of lack of willing 
manpower. 


Ahead of Angola lies a road strewn with obstacles, 
for so much remains to be done. But the Portuguese 
traits of courage, endurance, and faith in the midst of 
storms should carry the country through this period 


of transition. It has frequently been said that the 
Portuguese have achieved a closer symbiosis with the 
native peoples than most other European colonizers. 
In any event, Angola seems to offer a feeling of social 
peace unique in present-day Africa, so lamentably 
torn by racial conflict. 


IRENE S. VAN DONGEN 


Mrs. van Dongen, a research associate in economic geography, 
Columbia University, spent several months in 1955 in Portu- 
guese Africa on an Office of Naval Research Project. 
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Lecture Program 


Last year’s lecture series was so successful that our own 
small exhibition room could not accommodate all who 
would have liked to attend. This season the Society will 
present its entire lecture series in the auditorium of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, at 633 West 155th 
Street, less than a city block from the Society’s headquar- 
ters. The lectures will begin at 8:15 p.m. Coffee will be 
served from 7:30 p.m. in the Society’s building. 

On November 14, the lecture will deal with ANTARCTIC 
OPERATIONS —U.S. TASK FORCE, 1955-1956, and will be de- 
livered by Robert B. Forbes, Expedition Project Super- 
visor, U.S. Department of the Army. 
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